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Note, for instance, on page 12 the brief allusion to the early Semitic 
invasion of Egypt; and, a few lines further along, another to the 
Thinite period; both full of suggestiveness for further inquiry. It is 
strictly a compendium — a weighing together — and careful comparison 
of all the building that has ever been done. 

The terseness and clarity in which our authors excel is notable 
in almost each word; while here and there are phrases which sum up a 
volume. Thus on page 57, " Beyond the borders even of Hellenistic 
Greece, Parthia imitated her clumsily and Rome became her most faith- 
ful pupil ", or at the very opening of the chapter on Greek architecture, 
"The Greek architects devoted themselves above all to the problems of 
the column and lintel, creating forms which no later Western people 
has ever wholly forgotten ". Could more be expressed in a dozen words ? 
Especially neat is the comparison, on page 217, of the word Romanesque 
as applied to architecture, with the word Romance, as applied to 
language, covering and clearing up a controversy with a single illuminat- 
ing word. Thus again, the comparison of the regular row of smaller 
arches on top of the Pont du Gard with the triglyphs of a Doric temple 
fairly sparkles with the light thrown by each example upon the other. 

Following each chapter is a most useful chronological tabulation of 
the buildings embraced in the period under discussion, together with 
an invaluable bibliographical memorandum of works that specialize 
upon it. 

Especially pleasant it is to read a book wherein the religious and 
patriotic prejudices, heretofore so frequent, are discarded, and the sub- 
ject is discussed with scientific precision and freedom from emotional 
bias. To read it is like travelling by day through regions before tra- 
versed only at night. 

John Beverley Robinson. 

Histoire Ancienne de V Afrique du Nord. Par Stephane Gsell, 
Prof esseur au College de France. Tome II., L'£tat Carthaginois ; 
Tome III., Histoire Militaire de Carthage. (Paris: Hachette et 
Compagnie. 1918. Pp. 475, 424. 10 fr. each.) 

The first half of volume II. of this great work deals with the topog- 
raphy of Carthage and with her possessions in Africa. Excavations 
made on the site of Carthage bring out the fact that the city goes back 
at least to the seventh century before our era. For many of the de- 
pendent villages and cities in Africa, also, a careful study by the author 
and by other French scholars of archaeological remains and of the 
•literary sources has made it possible to write a brief historical sketch. 
The strong predilection of the Carthaginians for the sea is shown by the 
fact that there were no towns in the interior with Phoenician names, 
but that Carthaginian colonies are found on the coast along the 
Mediterranean all the way from the modern Ras Bergaouad to Tangier 
and on the Atlantic side as far south as fateful Agadir. 
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In discussing the government of Carthage Professor Gsell describes 
•one important feature of her constitution, without remarking on its 
significance, which deserves a word in passing. When a Carthaginian 
magistrate completed his term of office, his conduct and policy were 
reviewed by the centumviri. Consequently he would be likely to hesitate, 
not only in taking any arbitrary action, but even in assuming responsi- 
bility at critical moments. A standing tribunal for this purpose was 
almost, if not quite, unique in antiquity. 

The part of this volume which will interest the reader most is prob- 
ably that which outlines the political history of Carthage from the 
middle of the fourth century before our era to the destruction of the 
city. It is the first adequate account which we have had of party move- 
ments in Carthage during this period, and makes it necessary for us to 
revise materially the conclusions which we have based largely on a 
study of Roman historians. The colonial system of Carthage is admi- 
rably set forth. One important point, however, in this connection does 
not seem to the reviewer, to be explained satisfactorily. Why did 
Hadrumetum, Utica, Emporia, and Gades break away from Carthage, 
and why did her colonies in Spain, Sicily, and Sardinia accept the alien 
rule of Rome so readily? Was the government of Carthage harsh, or 
is their defection to be explained solely by the hatred engendered by her 
selfish mercantile policy, which prevented her colonies from trading with 
the Romans and the Greeks? 

Gsell's treatment of the military history of Carthage in volume III. 
reminds us at once of de Sanctis's very recent volumes on the Punic 
Wars, but the two writers attack their subjects from different points 
of approach and are concerned with different phases of the wars. For 
Gsell the central point of interest is the part which Carthage played 
during the period. In de Sanctis we are looking at the struggle from 
the vantage-point of Rome. In Gsell's volume, for instance, the story 
of Hannibal's European campaigns occupies only twenty pages, while 
in de Sanctis it runs through 315. On the other hand the Italian author 
gives only forty-nine pages to the military movements in Africa during 
the Second Punic War, whereas Gsell devotes ninety-five pages to the 
same subject. Another essential point of difference between the two 
works is that Gsell interests himself less than de Sanctis does with the 
criticism of the literary sources and the technical analysis of battles and 
campaigns, and is more concerned in writing a continuous narrative of 
the wars under discussion. Upon the vital point of the situation which 
gave rise to the Second Punic War, as set forth by Gsell on pages 
135-138 of volume III., the reviewer is in hearty accord. The under- 
lying cause of this war has been misunderstood by almost all writers on 
the subject. The war did not grow out of a desire on the part of 
Rome for the rich province of Spain, but it developed out of a local 
situation which was aggravated by Rome's disregard of the convention 
of 226 B.C. and by the hatred which the Barcids felt for Rome. 
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The forward movement of the story of Carthage, as Gsell tells it in 
these two volumes, and the lucidity of his style make the. book a delight 
to the reader. At the same time all the information which may be had 
from the study of ethnology, archaeology, topography, literature, and 
the inscriptions is brought to bear on the subject. The high standard of 
scholarship and the clarity which the author attained in his first volume, 
on primitive times and on the founding of the Empire of Carthage, 
have been maintained in these two instalments, and when they have been 
supplemented by the three volumes which he has in preparation, to bring 
the narrative down to the Byzantine period, they will give us a survey 
of the ancient history of Northern Africa which should be the standard 
work on the subject for many years. 

Frank Frost Abbott. 

BOOKS OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 

Les Origines de V Ancienne France. Par Jacques Flach. Volume 
IV. Les Nationalites Regionates. Leurs Rapports avec la 
Couronne de France. ( Paris : Librairie de Societe du Recueil 
Sirey, Leon Tenin, Directeur. 1917. Pp. xi, 655. 15 fr.) 

I should like to ask that my review of the third volume of M. 
Flach's work in volume IX. of this Review, pages 777-782 (July, 1904), 
written in the days of less restricted space, be considered a part of the 
present notice. The place of volume IV. in the author's whole plan is 
there indicated and the general characteristics of his method and the 
originality of his ideas sufficiently pointed out. 

Volume IV. is the second part of book IV, The Renaissance of the 
State, and has for its subtitle Le Principat. It is entirely occupied in 
discussing the relation between the great baronial states, Flanders, 
Normandy, etc., and the kingdom of France in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. Its special thesis is that there was no feudal bond between 
the king and the great barons, no homage and no investiture ;. the oath 
was that of allegiance and the Handreichung a form of agreement merely ; 
the hold which the king retained over the great baron was only that 
from the general idea of sovereignty; practically the barons were peers 
of the king, entered into treaties with him as equal partners, made war 
on him with no breaking of a special bond, and based their power on 
their own distinct ethnic community, as he did his on that of the Duchy 
of France. It was Philip Augustus who introduced the feudal tie and 
made the great barons vassals of the king. In the author's words (pp. 
2 9~3°) • " As the regnum Francorum fell apart, maritime Flanders be- 
came a nucleus around which there formed a state distinct from Francia 
but which remained attached to it by a traditional bond. If the Caro- 
lingian count Baldwin was the vassal of his father-in-law Charles the 
Bald, it is not less certain in my opinion that under his successors this 
vassalage became an ethnic dependence.. Flanders ceased to be a benefice 
in becoming a state. It is only by a reverse movement that she will 



